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bapter a majority of the Dail, holding their posts merely until
__1   a new ministry is installed. The Dail fixes the date of
the conclusion of each session and of the reassembling
of Parliament. It is expressly forbidden to the Governor-
General to dissolve the Dail on the advice of a ministry
which does not command a majority of that body. This
provision, of course, is a complete violation of pre-
cedent, for the grant of a dissolution to a defeated
ministry to try the temper of the electorate and allow
it to decide is a procedure accepted as proper not
merely in the United Kingdom but in every other
Dominion. It was the refusal of a dissolution in analo-
gous circumstances to Mr. Mackenzie King in 1926
which was regarded in Canada as a grave breach of
constitutional propriety and had an important effect
on a redefinition of the functions of the Governor-
General. It must remain a matter of doubt how these
provisions could in law be enforced; very possibly the
Courts would feel entitled to use their powers to issue
writs of mandamus or prohibition, but this must remain
conjectural, for no effort has been made to depart so
far from the letter of the law.
(3) The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, granted,
as we have seen, to the colonies constituent power even
if it had not existed before. But the grant was accom-
panied by one essential condition: the bill to amend the
constitution must comply with such "manner and form
as may from time to time be required by any Act
of Parliament, Letters Patent, Order in Council or
colonial law for the time being in force in, the said
colony". This condition imposed a vital limitation on
the powers of colonial Parliaments as opposed to those
of the Imperial Parliament. The latter cannot bind any